















WESTERN BXAMINER 


IT IS ERROR, ONLY, AND NOT TRUTH, THAT SHUNS INVESTIGATION, 








PUBLISHED BY JOHN BOBB......EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION. 
To the Reader. i before us be a fair specimen of the fature work, 
We must apologize for. the lack of editorial we hesitate not to say, the deficiency will have 
and other original matter, in this week’s Ex- been well supplied. Subscriptions are received 
aminer. For several weeks past, duties of ajat this office. Terms $1,50 per annum, half 
pressing nature have so engrossed tke atten-|payable in advance; the balance on the issu- 
tion of the almost only individual who, for seve- ing of the,t4th number. 
2l months, has contributed to its columns, that) <fLf>— 
it has been found necessary, sometimes, to neg-/TO FREE INQUIRERS IN THE UNITED 
lect the editorial department of the paper, and, | STATES. 
consequently, the revision of communications: Neither the world nor its inhabitants everlong 
that otherwise might have appeared. The stand still —The ocean is constantly in motion, 
same gen -. have ate yer a ares of and alternate mg pattems ne face of 4 
several numbers—a negiect which will have ture on terra firma. nimate nature 1a equai- 
been remedied with the appearance ot the pre- ily mutable, and man caps the climax of fancies 
sent number. When we inform our readers, and fashions. In vain do Societies make stat- 
that upon one individual has devolved, for a con- utes and fabricate dogmas and creeds stamped 
siderable time past, the entire duties of conduct-|with the seal of eternity. Change follows 
ing and issuing this paper, and that said change, and one innovation 1s but the prelude to 
individwal has also been under the necessity of another. Principle succeeds principle as waye 
attending to the duties of another profession, it chases wave, but the main object of life, human 
will not be a matter of surprize that, a work | happiness, still cludes our grasp. And why? 
which, instead of being a sourse of profit is an Society is uniformly — on a wrong basis, in 
‘g xpen: s ‘civilized countries. It is wrong ab initio 
— meee of roa ren or a cg} AE Roe ee Mepe 4 , and 
dollars, shou have been requently neg ected. |t e foundation being cetective, the superstruc- 
We regret that those who have paid us have not|ture, however beautiful in appearance, sinks 
received our paper with regularity; but they |with it to destruction. ; 
ee over ti — tn yt le ws em Pe i! justly Prem sige: that 
uumber of patrons that we have not been abie to |“nations never /earn. OF proo! of this sweep- 
afford a salary to anassistant, out of the means |ing assertion, read in “y bane | of nearly all 
they have furnished us. They will have re-jnations, their rise and declension. Where 
ceived, however, by the first of January next,|now is the “mistress of the world ™ Where is 
fifty-two numbers, the entire volume for 1835./ Babylon, and where are those mighty nations 
In the mean time, those who have not paid,! whose wealth and greatness are now known but 
would render us a material service by forward-|by history, and the researches of antiquaries? 
ing us their respective dues. Like Carthage, “they hare been.” They are 
0<-We received a clamorous letter the other |known now but in story and in song,save in 
day, complaining of the irregularity of our pa-| the relics which repose in the cabinets of the 
per, from an agency that has not furnished us, | curious. 
as yet,one dollar on either volume! although | Men have vainly imagined, that here, with, 
the number of subscribers at the place alluded |our excellent institutions, stability, and constant 
to is cosiderable! Readers should recollect,/imprevement, are certain:—that virtue will 
_ mr ev ee orem between : pub- eB be, pe no ee will - 
isner and his readers, which are as sacred upon | turn cherish and proteet virtue. e specula- 
one hand as the other. tion is idle, and its futility is evinced by facts 
| which cannot escape the eye of a close observ- 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. er. The seeds of self destruction are deeply 
The two first numbers of this able periodical | rooted in the forms of Society, and produce the 
have already been issued from the press, and we| phenomena which are of every day occur- 
feel happy in learning and being able to state,/rence. Priestly influence and individual inter- 
rraget prey d increasing patronage of Just pin are agama Rage and hap- 
work bids fair to ensure toit permanency. Just/pimess which are the :tie- or a nation, 
such a paper at such a time as this, and in this! Both these evils tend to clevate the few at the 
section, was much needed: and if the numbers! expense of the multitude, who are made hewers 
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of wood and drawers of water for their more for-|der those outward auspices which promised but 
tunate fellows. little,and generally under circumstances re- 
Do you ask how can these evils be eradicat-| quiring the aid of enthusiasm and ardent zeal to 
ed? Nationally and instantly they cannot, but accomplish any thing. Yet, under all disadvan- 
by a miracle, and “the xge of miracles has|tages,much has been accomplished, and further 
ceased.” Butindividuals who choose to form progress may be surely predicated cn the con- 
societies ona different basis, have the means in tinued use of those means which have hitherto 
their own hands. Men whose minds are well’ proved so efficacious. 
disciplined can form associations, in which mor- Further remarks may appear in our next 
al science may lift its head,and in which the|number. In the interium. each person profess- 
young may be imbued with those principles jing liberal sentiments may do well to interro- 
which lead to virtue and happiness. Our spe-|gate himself as to what he has done to benefit 
cial business now,in a mixed and discordant|thecause. If he has neither paid his mite nor 
mass of human beings is to attempt but one|encouraged others to assist in a diffusion of a 
project at a time. i|knowledge which is essential to freedom of 
‘To destroy priestly power, the people must/ thought, he has so far been but a drone, and the 
know that the priests are worse than useless—| sooner he is aroused to a sense of his duty, the 
that they are injurious,and that the supposed |better.— Temple of Reason. 7 
necessity for their services is based on false- —<LF~— 
hood. ‘To do this,and to deoit effectually, : a 
requires the united energics of all the free EVERNAL PUNISHMENT FOR THE 
presses in the Union; and that these labourors » HEATHEN. 


of the few against the many may be successful, Oh, judgment, thou hast fled to brutish beasts, 
the press must be supported. And men have loet their reason. —SHakESPEARE. 














Tvo often, men who have shaken from them-| A correspondent of the Connecticut Mirror, 
selves the shackles of superstition, seem to|in a late number of that periodical, writes upon 
think, that “all are tree men when themseives the question, “Whether it is possible that any 
are free;” and hence take little interest in the ;should be saved who live and die without hav- 
progress of liberal principles, and consequent ing heard of the Christian scriptures, or of Je- 


freedom of the minds of others from mental!sus Christ.” 
slavery. This cannot be the result of a phi-| The followingare, word for word, his conclu- 
lanthropic principle. Should all thus conduct, |sions : “The Heathen, who are altogether des- 
they would soon become the supplient tools and ititute of the instructions of the scriptures, are 
abject slaves of clerical tyrants. “United we | literally in a lost condition, and must perish.” 
stand,” isa truism equally applicable to us as|“A saviour, of whom no tidings have been com- 
to any others living. Union, discrenon, and|municated, is, to those thus ignorart, no Sa- 
perseverance, will now give us that respectable|viour.” “The heathen, without the knowledge 
standing as a minority, which will curb and/of Christ, must die in their sins.” 
restrain the already panic-struck hierophantsin| Dreadful indeed must be the influence of that 
their struggles for political supremacy. We superstition that, can induce a sane mind de- 
eed but show a bold and unbroken front—a liberately to put forth sentiments like these! 
determined resistance to the strides of clerical} Do but consider the subject in its naked hor- 
ambition—and to exhibit the hollow pretenses|rors. Think of the deity about to create some 
of a caste, whose master claimed a kingdom poor Hottentot or New Zelander.. He knows, 
“not of this world,” to ensure a final triumph of |at the moment he is creating him, that he shall 
enlightened and happifying principles. inever hear of the scriptures nor of Jesus 
Would men who have the pecuniary means |Christ. He knows, therefore, that he cannot 
dedicate a portion to the furmation and contin-|exist through eternity except in never-ending 
uance of libraries, and particularly to the wide|tortues. The creator feels and knows that he 
circulation of thorough-going liberal and period-| him: eif renders the thing positively impossible; 
ical publications—would they assist in the fur-;and knowing and feeling all this, be creates! 
mation uf sccieties, and in raising into notice| [am buta man: yet if I had committed one 
the young and capable for public speuking, a|crime that approached in atrocity to the daily, 
single twelve-month would exhibit these United | hourly crimes of a god like this, 1 would abhor 
States as a country on the turnpike road to ajmy own existence. 1 would shrink from my- 
state of regeneration. Hitherto the progress |self, as froma poisonous reptile; and from my 
of liberal principles has been the result of un- | thoughts, as from the viper’s sting. 1 would give 
tiring exertions made by individuals, often un-|worlds fur a cup of Lethe, todrown the mad- 
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dening recollection of my enormities. If :here | 
be such a god, it shall need no eternal fire to re-| 
venge the infinite, hopeless torment he is hourly | 
wilfully, wantonly inflicting. His own reflec- | 
tions, through an eternity of being, are a curse 
worse than fable has mvented, or priest fore- 
told. If there be such a god, it is not in the 
power of Ounnipotence himself to devise a hell| 
beyond the hell of his own thoughts, or to in- 
vent torture more exquisite than that | he him-) 
self must feel. 

And they talk to him of infinite goodness! 
Spirit of Mercy ! where was thy influence when 
man conceived the horrible idea? Where was 
jadgment, reason, consistency, when goodness 
was defied to mean the first cause of a uni-| 
verse of torture? 

If these lost heathens had been created unto | 
hell at once, instead of enjoying a few short) 
years of checkered existence in this world, that, 
had been mercy compared with the orthodox | 
dispensation: for then the poor sufferers un- 
knowing the very name of enjoyment, might! 
have found even in that horrible ignorance, a | 
source of alleviation to their tortures:--But e- 
ven this mitigated wretchedness is denied them. | 
With fiendish ingenuity they are made to pur-| 
chase the few moments of happiness they may 
enjuy upon earth, at a dreadful increase to their | 
afier misery. They are made just to taste the 
end of pleasure, that they may, for ever after, 
appreciate witha quicker sense of its bitterness, ' 
the cup of torment. 

Suppose ademon who had formed this world 
six thousand years ago, and peopled it with sen-| 
tient and moral creatures. Suppose that he 
had filled it with suffering only, excludiag, with 
jealous malignity, every thing that could give 
even a mcment’s pleasure or enjoyment. Sup- 
pose that, after permitting the creatures of his 
wrath to suffer through a life of sixty, seventy, 
eighty years, he annihilated them, soul and 
body. How monstrous the conception! What 
a mass of wretchedness does it presuppose?, 
This fair earth changed to a great lazar-house; 
for its scenes of beauty, only varied pictures of 
pain and grief; {or the song of its birds and the 
glad voices of its children, only sounds of woe 
and groans of suffering; for words of affection, 
only cursings of hatred; for gentleness and/i 
peace and tranquil comfort, only wars and jar- 
rings and bitter upbraidings! And not one 
nation gor one individual that should escape; 
not one small corner over the earth’s wide sur- 
face,where its miserable inmates might shelter, 
even fora moment, from their agonies! Imag- 

ine this horrible drama continued day by day, 
your by year, century aftercentury. And then 


Is 





reflect, what we should say or think of ifs eu 
thor! : 

Yet he were an innocent being compar red to 
the orthodux creater. Light were bis crimes 
‘and impotent his torments, compared to those of 
the ze: ul ts god. If he had created one mill. 
ion worlds, insiead of the one oniy,and contin- 
ved their mi:ery tarough myriads of centurs les 
‘instead of six teuun and years, he would not 
even then have produced as much suffering ag 


ithe Christian Jehovah, when he dooms one bea- 


then sinner to an cternal hell. Whatdof say? 


‘as much? nat one thousendth part—not one 
‘millionth part, as much. 


When the one elere 
nal victim has endured all that the morta! in- 


‘habitants of a million worlds could together en- 


dure, through millions of centuries—his ever- 
lasting tortues are not shortened, even by the 
smallest conceivable fraction. 

And wherefore, if the tales we are told 
|true, w herefore is this inccnceivable misery in- 
flicted? Is it becsuse the wretched victim, 
while on earth, heard of a hely book, which was 
said tocontain the words of his creator? ‘That 
‘he read this book, and doubted the veracity of 
those who asserted its divine origin? Is it for 
this venial office, this error of his fallible judg- 


iment, that the erring criminal is to be doomed 


> . ng 
tac po ers “ 


to torment, that bids defiance to 


iconception even of man’s wildest imagination? 


! 


No, no! not even aa error of yr¢gment on the 
‘part of the human offender can be pleaded ag 
a paltry motive forthe vengeance of the divine 
judge. ‘The poor Hottentot never beard, ne- 
ver dreampt of Christendom’ scriptures, ur 
Chistendom’s saviour. His creator himself ex- 
cluded him fiom any such knowledge. And— 
horrible, horrible is the conception!—because 
he has been so excluded by him who mado him, 
and placed him in utter darkness, therefore 
shall the blinded wretch justly suffer racking 
pain, and agonizing torture, millions of times 
beyond all that the human race has ever suffer- 
ed, or could suffer in any portion of time that 
figures can express, or our faculties imagine! 

“Shall we argue with the advocates of a sys 
tem like this? Itis in vain that we search for 
an argument, beyond the simple statement of 
their creed. If there be, in human reason and 
in human feeling, the power to believe absurdi- 
ties so glaring, after having distinctly seen and 
felt what it believes, then must the present gon- 
eration die cut in their superstitions; and we 
must look to the next for clearer heads and bet- 
der hearis.—Nashobi Gaz. R. D. O 

qpaeecenn 
Wo appear most ridiculous whem our actions 


and professions are not consistant. 
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LOKD ERSKINE’S SPEECH IN DEKENCE! one principle of government, and every 


OF PAINE. 


abuse 
in the British constitution, which is to be found 
Yet Mr. Burke himself 


Continued. in the Rights of Man. 
Such were the words of that great man, lost! saw no reason to be alarmed at its publication, 
with those of many others of his time, and his| nor to ery down its contents, even when Ameri- 
fame, as far as power could hurt it, putin the/ca, which was swayed by it, was in arms 
shade along with them. The consequences we|against the crown of Great Britain. You shall 
have all seen and felt; America, from an obe-| hear his opinion of it, in his letter to the Sheriffs 
cient, affectionate colony, became an indepen-|of Bristol, page 33 and 34. 
dent nation; and two millions of people nursed| “The Court Gazette accomplished what the 
in the very lep of our monarchy, became the|abettors of independence have attempted in 
willing subjects of a republican constitution. |vain. When that disingenuous compilation, 
Gentlemen, tn the great and calamitous con-|and strange medley of railing and flattery, was 
flict, Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine fought in the! adduced, asa proof of the united sentiments of 
same field of reason together, but with very|the people of Great Britain, there was a great 
cifferent successes. Mr. Burke spoke to a par-| change throughfall America. The tide of popu 
liament in England, such as Sir Gearge Se-|lar affection, which had still set towards the 
ville describes it, that had no ears but for sounds parent country, began immediately to turn, and 
that flattered its corruptions. Mr. Paine, on | to flow with great rapdity in a contrary course. 
the other hand, spoke to a propite; reasoned | Far from concealing these wild declarations of 
with them, that they were bound by no sub-|enmity, the author of the celebratod pamphlet 
jection to any sovereignty, further than their! which prepared the minds of the people for in- 
own benefits connected them; and by these dependence, insists largely on the multitude 
powerful arguments prepared the minds of the |and the spirit of these addresses; and draws an 
American people for that cxorrous, susr, and argument from them, which (if the fact were as 
HAPPY revolution. ‘he supposes) must be irresistible. For I never 


Gentlemen, [ have a right to distingush it by | knew a writer on the theory of government so 
that appellation, because [ aver that at this mo-| partial to authority, as not to allow, that the hos- 


ment there is as secred a regard to property ;| tile mind of the rulers to their people, did fully 
as inviolable a security to all the rights of indi-| justify a change of government; nor can any 
viduals; lower taxes! fewer grievances; less to}rcason whatever he given, why one peo- 
deplore and more to admire, in the constitu-| ple should voluntartty yield any degree of pre- 
tion of America, than that of any other country|eminence to another, but on a supposition of 
under heaven. J wish, indeed, to except our| great affection and benevolence towards them. 
own, but I cannot even do that till it shall be| Unfortunately our rulers, trusting to other 
purged of those abuses, which though they ob-| things, took no notice of this great principle of 
scure and defurm the surface, have not, as yet,| connexion.” 
destroyed the vital parts. But there is atime, it seems, for all things.— 
Why then is Mr. Paine to be calumniated,;Gentlemen, the consequences of this mighty 
and reviled, because out of the people consist-| revolution are too notorious to require illustra- 
ing of near three millions, he alone did not re-| tion. No audience would sit to hear (what eve- 
main attatched in opinion toa monarchy. Re-|ry body has seen and felt,) the independence 
member, that all the blood which was shed in|of Amcrica notoriously produced, not by remote 
America, and to which he was for years an in-|and circuituous effect, but directly and palpa- 
dignant witness, was shed by the authority of|bly, the revolutions that now agitate Europe, 
the crown of Great Britain, under the influence and which portend such new changes over the 
of its parliament, snch as Sir George Saville} face of the earth.—Let govesnors take warn- 
has described it, and such as Mr. Burke, him-|ing. The revolution in France was the conse- 
self will be called upon by and by in more glow-| quence of her incurably corrupt and profligate 


ing colors to paint it. How then can it be 
wondered at, that Mr. Paine should return to 
this country in his heart a republican? Was 
he not equally republican when he wrote Com- 
mon Sense? Yet that volume has been sold 
without restraint or prosecution in every shop 
in England, ever since, and which nevertheless 
{I appeci to the book which I have in court, and 
which is in every body’s hands) contains every 





government. God forbid that I shonld be thought 
to lean, by this declaration, upon her unfortu- 
nate monarch, bending, perhaps at this moment, 
under affliction which my heart sinks within me 
to think of; but when I speak with detestation 
of the former politics of the French court, I 
fasten as little of them upon that, fallen and 
unhappy prince, as I impute to our gra- 
cious sovereign the corruptions of eur own 
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government. - I desire, indeed, in the most|Britaln, giving way to a system which seemed 
disinterested manner, to be understood that I to promise harmony and peace amongst the na- 
mean to speak of his majesty, not only with | tions. ‘They saw this with virtuous and peace- 
that obedience and duty which I owe to him as/able satisfaction and a reverend divine [Dr. 
a subject, but with that justice which I think is| Price] eminent for his eloquence, recollecting 
due te him from all men who examine his con-|that the issues of life are in the hands of God, 
duct either in public or private life. saw no profaneness in mixing the subject with 
Gentlemen, Mr. Paine happened to be in| public thanksgiving; reminding the people of 
England when the French revolution took place, this country of their own glorious deliverance 
and notwithstanding what he may be supposed in former ages. It happened, also, that a soci- 
and allowed from his history to have felt upon ety of gentlemen, France being then a neutral 
such a subject, he continued wholly silent and|nation,and her monarch swearing almost daily 
inactive. ‘I'he people; of this country too appear- upon her altars to maintain the new constitu- 
ed to be indifferent spectators of the animating tion, thought they infringed no law by sending 
scene. They saw, without visible emotion, a general “congratulation. Their members, in- 
despotism destroyed, and the king of France, deed, were very inconsiderable, so much $0, 
by his own consent, become the first magistrate that Mr. Burke, with more truth than wisdom, 
of a free people. Certainly, at least, it produced} begins his volume with a sarcasm upon their 
none of those effects which are so predicated | insignificance. 
by government at present; nor, most probably,; “Until very lately he had never heard of such 
ever would, if it had not occurred to the cele-;a club. It certainly never occupied a moment 
brated person, “whose name I must so often! of his thoughts; nor, he believed those of any 
mention, voluntarily to provoke the subject; a| person out ‘of their own set.” 
subject which if dangerous to be discussed, he}! Why then make these proceedings the sub- 
should not have led to discussion ; forsurely iit is ject of alarm throughout England ?-—there had 
not to be endured, that an private man is to pub-| been no prosecution against them, nor a charge 
lish a creed for a whole nation: to tell us that founded upon suspicion of disaffection against 
we are not to think fo: ourseives—to, impose his} any of their body. But Mr. Burke thought it 
own fetters upon the human mind—to dogma-|was reserved for his eloquence to whip these 
tize.at discretion—and that no man shall sit|curs of faction to their kennel. How he has 
down to answer him without being guilty of a ‘succeeded, I appeal to all that has happened 
libel!!! Lassert that if it bea libel to mistake | sinee the introduction of his schism in the Brit- 
our constitution—to support it by means that|ish empire by giving to the king, whose title 
tend to destroy it— and to choose the most dan-| was questioned by no man, a title which it is 
gerous season for the interference, Mr. Burke | his majesty’s most solenin interest to disclaim. 
is tbat libeller; but not thereby the object of After having in his first work, lashed Dr. 
criminal prosecution : for, whilst I a: a defertding| Price in a strain of eloquent irony for consid- 
the motives of one man, I have neither right | ering the monarchy to be elective, which he 































nor disposition to criminate the motives of ano- 
ther. All 1 contend for is a fact that cannot be 
controverted, viz. that this officious interference 
was the origin of Mr. Paine’s book. I put my 
cause upon its being the origin of it—the avow- 
ed origin—as will abundantly appear from the 
introduction and preface to both parts, and 
throughout the whole body of the work; nay 
from the very work of Mr. Burke himself, to 
which both of them are answers. 

Gentlemen, for the history of that celebrated | 
work, I appeal to itself. 

When the French revolution had arrived at! 
some of its earPy stages, a few, and but a few, 
persons (not to be named when compared with 
the nation) took a visible interest in these mighty | 
events; an interest well becoming English-, 
men. 


\could not but know Dr. Price, in the literal sense 
\of election, neither did or could possibly con- 
‘sider it, Mr. Burke published a second trea- 


tise, in which, after reprinting many passages 
from Mr. Paine’s former work, he ridicules and 
denies the supposed right of the people to 
change their government, in the following 
words : 

“The French revolution, say they,*(speak- 





ing of the English societies) was the act of the 
majority of the people,and if the majority of 
any other people, the people of England, for 
instance, wish to make the same change, they 
have the same right; just the same undoubted- 
ily; that is, none at ali sd 

And then, after speaking of the subserviency 
of will to duty, (in which | agree with him) he, 


‘They saw a pernicious system of gov-|in a substantive sentence, maintains the same 


ernment, which had led to cruel desolating wars, | doctrine, thus: 


and ome been for ages the scourge of Groat 


‘‘The constitution of a country being ‘orice 


~ 
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—— nce mene age 

settled upon sore compact, tacit or expressed, | ‘rom , 

there is no power existing of force to alter it, The following lines were written by a young man in 
a“ . the state uf Ohio, who is yet a minor, and sent us for 

without the breach of the covenant, or the con- publication. ‘They display a considerable cegree of 

4 Ps t . ") v at ‘ 
sent of all the parties. Such is the nature of a talents, fora young man, as a writer, as well as poetic 
cohtract.” ‘genius. The thought at the commencement is bojd and 


So that if reason or even Revelation itself, startling, such as but few have dared to think, and few- 
er still dared to express. ‘The thought of an infinite being 


were now to demonstrate to us, that our constt- ‘spending all past eternity, till within less than six thou- 
tntion was mischievous in its effects, that, touse | sand years, doing nothing: forsooth, because he had no- 


Mr. Attorney General’s expression, we had thing to do, and neither tools nor materials to work 
been insanes for the many centuries we had sup-| With, gives an impetus to the mind which finds no rest- 


me —_- 3 , _|ing place until the very notion of sach a being is com- 
ported it; yet that still, if the king had not for pletely exploded. Had the boldness of the thought.and 


feited his title to the crown, nor the lords their language been kept up through the article, and the per- 
privileges, the universai voice of the whole peo- petuity of pain, as well as the origin, according to the 


ple of England could not build up a new gov- bible doctrine, had been equally portrayed, we should 
jhave liked it still the better. ‘I'he best way to make 


ernment upon a legitimate basis. ‘people sick of a false god, is to do as Moses is said to 
Gentlemen, not to argue for the present have done with Aaron’s calf; pulverize it, grind it to 

against such a proposition, and supposing it powder, strew it upon the ocean of truth, and make 

could, beyond all controversy, be maintained; people drink of the water until they are completely svr- 

for heaven’s sake. let wisdom never utter it! ror: we, a as far as it goes, is not a bad 

if yuu seek the stability of the English govern-, : 

ment, rather put the book of M-. Paine, which| THE BIRTH OF PAIN. 


calls it bad, into every hand in the kingdom, Six thousand years have scarcely yetsglapsed 
¢ ba Since from his throne of idleness and sloth, 


than doctrines which bid human nature rebel ‘Jehovah rose and stretched his languid limbe 
even against that which is the best.—Say to the To nerve him to creation’s mighty task. 


people of England, look at your constitution, Through ali eternity’s wide years till now, 
No orb had wheeled through universal space, 


there it lies before you—the work of your pious | 
y 7 P | Nothing of life had breathed the vital air, 


fathers, handed down as a sacred deposit) p,. vital air itself was ies aahione : 
from generation to generation, the result of wis-| All was profound, unbroken nothingness, 
dom and virtue, and its parts cemented togeth-| God lived alone; and as a short repose 


er with kindred blood. There are indeed, a few | H@« slept away eternities of ages: | 
For the last hundred centuries of his rest. 


spots upon its surface; but the same principle |,” beep? 

‘ , A vague desire of something unpossest, 
which reared the structure will brash them all faq stirred the strings of the almighty mind; 
away; youmay keep it or you may destroy it.' A crude idea scarcely yet given fori, 


To such an address what would be the answer? Of grades of beings humbler than himself 
‘Lo form him pastime aad to give him praise, 


A chorus of the nation :— Yes, we will preserve. Had floated loosely in the eternal’s thought: 

ut. But say to the nation, even of the very Same fe woke, the sleeping fancy lingered still; 
constitution, it is yours, such as itis, or for better And worlds were born! and suns sprung up to light! 
for worse; it is strapped upon your backs, to car-. The bright blue waves of ocean now were rife 


: ;;j-, With countless myriads of living forms, 
a7 a8 beasts of burthen, and you have no ju Various and changing as their watery home, 


risdiction to cast it off. Let this be your posi- pach wild variety of form and hue 
tion, and you instantly raise up (I appeal to eve-| That hope has wished or fancy ever dreamed, 
ry man’s consciousness of his own nature) a Of vegetable life; burst forth at once 


spirit of uneasiness and discontent. Yet it is And wrapped the smiling earth, | 
In such a garb as beauty’s self might envy. 


the controversy alone, which this useless and 1445, in the newness of his blissful whats 
mischievjous proposition stirred up, that has: Beheld, admired and praised God in his soul. 


inted most of the passages arraigned before Even Heaven itself, as yet had been a waste 
hich j ill be " ‘Untenanted by any thing of life; 
ou Ww X- : ; . 
id whee will presently a euty ‘inna , Unvarying silence there had built her throne, 


plain. 'Companion of omnipotence in power. 
But let the prudence of the argument be But now the golden, ever radient street, — 
what it may, the argument itself is untenable. | Teemed with unpumbered bright and living forms, 


{To be continued.) And loud hosannahs rent the startled air, 
The living light of heaven was mirror’d back 


‘ , 'From the pure surface of a thousand brows, 
How to monopolize a good thing —A TenOWN- And praises sprung rife from a thousand tongues, 
ed peysician in New York, a few years ago, which, but the feet hour past were silent all 


wunced canvass back ducks to be very un- In the vast unborn nothingness of space. 
The eternal gazed around upon his work, 


thy. ‘The consequence was, that nobody re w 
Sere ca ry sod to dacion bo waa e grout ntti fame vans oy 
epivarey fxd Lepsall bimsels at his owa prices Fiesred forth a emile wich sartod even hopremy 


—— 














(From the Boston Investigator.) 
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And angels dropped their harps, and ceased their songs, 


And bent in wonder mute before the throne. 
But time rolled on; and ceaseless, changelose praise 
Vexed the high vault of heaven, and wearied echo. 
The changeless voice of constant adulation 
Had grown monotonous; and ‘gan to pali 
E’en the Almighty's ear: Time still rolled on 
And stil] the hourly choir loaded the air 
With music’s richest breath; tones so unearthly sweet, 
Men heard the echo as they slept beneath 
Aad dreamed they were the heaven: By day 
The} roamed in earth in innocence aud joy, 
Plucking the ripe fruits from the bending boughs, 
Sporting together in the pearly wave, 
Or locked in loves fond clasp, beneath the shade 
Ofsome kind oak (wrapped in the ivy’s arms,) 
Reposed their limbs, and gave their souls to joy. 
By night, when ceased the bustling hum of life, 
The magic music af the upper spheres 
Stole down the air, and wrapped their souls in baim, 
Jehovah sat upon the throne of light, 
And still gazed forth upon the varying scene: 
The heavenly choir poured forth their brightest lay; 
A change came o’er his brow: The radient smile 
Has faded now, as fades the meteor’s flash ; 
One only chord (for like the delicate harp 
The mortal and immortal mind have many strings, ) 
within the immortal mind had yet been struck : 
That one had sounded, and poured forth its sweets 
Till joy itself grew pain; and sweetest sounds 
Sunk harsh and grating on the o’erburthened serise. 
The immortal brow grew dark, while higher yet, 
And wilder and more sweet, floated the angel melody. 
The proudest servant of the living God, 
Satan, the prince of angels, pride of heaven, 
Robed in a mantel of ethereal light, 
Girded with diamonds, sandaled with the sun, 
Upon the right near to the throne was placed : 
His lyre was azure, and the strings were gold; 
. Jehovah gazed upon his favorite form, 
Noted its beauty, symmetry; and frowned. 
His heart was bitter, wearied, sated, pall’d, 
And even like a mortal’s longed for change. 
The angel caught the gaze but not the frown, 
And waving high his luckless harp in air, 
Swept the bright chords with such consummate skill, 
As waten’d strains, even in heaven unheard; 
The angels shouted with excess of bliss, 
And heaven’s own arches trembled at the sound; 
The weary echoes seemed to catch new life, 
And sent it back in softened, melody. 
(The remainder in our next.) 





Tue Nurse or Wasurtnetcn. 

It will be seen, says the Boston Mercantile 
Journal, by an advertisement in another col- 
umn, that this singular being has arrived in this 
city,where she intends to tarry some time. Sheis 
represented as being one hundred and sixty-one 
years ofage! This is believed to be correct. 
One hundred and sixtecn years age, as appears 
by the records of the Church, she was admitted 
to the Baptist Communion, and baptized in the 
Potomac. She exhibits every symptom of ex- 
treme old age, being mere skin and bone, weigh- 
ing only forty-six pounds, although it is believ- 
ed that she was once a woman of large size; 
her fingers are attenuated, resembling the talons 


oh? 
-— 








of a bird of prey; her eye sight is entirely: 
gone, although her hearing is perfect. She 1% 
represented as of a cheerful, lively disposition, 
and styles herself ‘Lady Washington,’ having 
been the nurse of George Washington, when in 
his earliest infancy. Alihovgh her brain and 
tongue appear to be in active operation, she has 


‘lost the use of her limbs, and has been for some 
|years bed-ridden. Altogether she is an object 
well worth seeing, and if not one hundred and 
sixty years of age,as is generally believed, 


there can be no doubt that she 1s a very, very 


old woman. 





Cochran the Imposter.—On the discovery of 
the abominable impositions of the scoundrel in 
Maine, he was tried on three indictments for a- 


dultery, in Oct. 1829, and sentenced to the 
Massachusetts State Prison for three years. A 
gentleman from South Hadley informs us that 
Cochran has recently figured in that vicinity, 
under the assumed name of ‘Jacob the Prophet,’ 
pretending to be a prophet of the Most High 
God, and to the power to work miracles. He 
succeeded there in makinga number of prose- 
lytes and founding a smal! sect of religionists. 
As soon as his real name and character became 
known to the inhabitants, he absconded, and 
went to Strathham, N. H. taking with him some 
of his deluded followers, a number of whom 
were young females. 
Hadley not long since, in female clothing! He 
thus escaped recognition, and the fact of his 
visit was not known until after he left.—It is 
believed that he now occasionally visits Hadley, 
and holds secret meetin ss with his deluded fol- 
lowers, most of whom are females. 


He returned to South 


[Springfield Rep. 


A CURIOUS HANDBILL. 
Fara in England in 1784.] 
Wanted for a sober family, a man of light 


weight who fears the Lord, and can drive a 
pair of horses—he must occasionally wait at 
table, join in household prayer, look after the 
horses, and read a chapter in the bible. 
must, God willing, rise at seven in the morning, 
obey his master and mistress in all lawful com- 
mands. If hecan dress hair, sing pealme, aud 
play at cribbage, the more agreeable. 


He 


N. B. He musi not be tou familiar with the 


maid servants of ihe house, lest the flesh should 
rebel against the spirit, and he should be induced 
to walk in the thorny path of the wicked. Wages 
fiifteen guineas a year. 





Strength of mind, as well as physical force, 


is cheifly acquired by exercise and habit. 
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Natives or Van Diemen’s Lanp.—The fol-|of years to come, so close a resemblance in 
lowing is the account taken from a Van Die-| their original appearance and custume, of a race 
men’s Land Newspaper, of the first effort that|now all but extinct. 
has been made to fix and hand down to poster-| 


ity a true resemblance of this interesting peo-| 4n honest Gambler.—A person in the habit 
ple in their original state and custume; for ac-| of drinking rather too freely, being troubled 
cording to the local authorities we quote, the ‘with a sore leg, was advised by a physician to 
few random, diminutive attempts in water CO-|send for a pint of brandy to wash it with. Af 
lor and rough engraving that have yet been | ter obtaining the brandy, he came to the.cdn- 
tried, can scarcely be considered as affording ‘clusion to throw up a copper to decide whether 
any “true picture of this singular race. “We|he should drink it or use it for his leg—it was 
had the pleasure the other day in visiting Mr.'head for his mouth, and tail for his leg—-it turn- 
Duterrau’s collection of paintings in Campbell |ing out to be the latter, he gravely exclaimed, 
street, to be agreeably surprised by remarka-|«J bar that toss.” 

bly striking portraits of some of our old sable! athias.--Twomen were seen to throw t hen 
acquaintances, the aborigines of this -island, 'selyes from the ferry boat between New York 
They are painted of tne natural size in three-/and Jersey City on Thursday evening of last 
fourth lengths, having come to Mr. Duterreau, | week-—one of them is supposed to have becn 
and stood till he took their likeness, with the Mathias the prophet, as from the. time of his 
greatest satisfaction, ‘They are all drawn ex-|jcaying the shore in the boat he has-never been: 
actly in the native garb. Wooredy, the na-|seen by any one, and the: dress of* tle suicide 


tive of Brune Island, who has attended Mr- 
Robinson in all his expeditions, has his hair 
smeared in the usual way with grease and 
ochre, three rows of small shining univalve 
shells strung round his neck, and the jaw-bone 
of his diseased friend suspended on his breast. 
This relic of affection is carefully wrapped 
round with the small string which these inter- 
esting people make from the fibres of the large 
dag or juncus which grows in all parts of the 
island. They obtain it by passing the green 
over the fire till they have stripped off the 
more friable part of the green bark, and then the 
fibres, which are strong, are easily twisted into 
threads. A kangaroo skin, with the fur inside, 
is passed round him and fastened over the shoul- 
der in the usual manner in the bush, before they 
obtained blankets from the whites, and his braw- 
ny athletic arm is stretched out to wield the 
spear. His wife, Truganina, the very picture 
of good humor, stands beside him, with her 
head shaved according to custom by her hus- 
band with a sharp edged flint.’ Besides these, 
Mr. Duterrau has in like manner painted a pow- 
erful likeness of the chief, Manalagana, and his 
wife, two most excellent, well disposed people 
who, with the others, have been of immense 
service to Mr. Robinson, and through him, to 
the colony, in his several arduous and often 
dangerous expeditions to conciliate their coun- 
trymen; and are now, we’ learn, stationed 
about Campbell-town; doing their best endea- 
vor to assist in ridding the country of the dread- 
ful scourge of the flocks,—the ravenous wild 
dogs. Great praise is due to Mr. Duterrau for 
his thus fixing on canvass, which may commem. 


erate and hand down to posterity for hundred,| 








corresponded with his.—New Y-. paper. 
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